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HEROES. 
By llilton H. Greer. 
One dared to die in a swift moment's 
sSpace— 
Fell in war's forefront, laughter on 
his face. 
Bronze tells his fame in many a mar- 


ket place. 


‘ 
Another dared to live the long years 


through, 


Felt his slow heart's blood ooze, like 
crimson dew, 
For duty’s sake, and smiled. And no 


knew. 
Sacred 


one 
Ileart Review. 


seems likely that a considerable Amer- 


contingent will take The 


the 


ican 


part. 
more hetter. 


The efforts to lower the milk 
ard in Masachusetts and elsewhere 
Mrs. 


trenchant 


likely to remind mothers of 


Charlotte Verkins Gilman's 


remark that politics governs the pur 
ity of the water and milk supply, and 
therefore it is “not outside the 


but inside the baby!" 


four- 
whom the 
defeat, 


Churchill makes the 


Liberal 


Winston 


teenth candidate 


suffragettes have helped to 


their policy 
of 


Liberal 


since they entered upon 


candidaie the 
the 


bill 


cf opposing every 


dominant party until gov- 


ernment allows their to come to 
a vote. 


MAY MEETING AND FESTIVAL. 


The New 
setts Woman Suffrage Associations will 
hold 
quet in 


England and Massachu- 


Annual Festival and ban- 
Faneuil Hall the 
May 8, at 6 P. 
Booth 


und she 


their 
evening 
M. Mrs 


promised 


of Friday. 
Maud 


to be 


Jallington has 


with us, will make the 


uiso be 





principal address. There will 
Mrs. 


who 


speeches Dy Fannie J. Cleary of 


Williamsburg, Was nominated for 


the Mussachusetts Legislature several 





} 
j years ago, 


large 


and received a remarkotbly 


vote from the men of her dis- 


trict, running far ahead of the ticket: 


Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, president of 
the Maine W. S. A., and other good 
speakers Mrs. Jessie Leonard, a 
young lady who voted for McKinley in 
Colorado, has been invited to act as 
toastmistress. 

Tickets, $1.25, are for sale at 6 Mar'l- 
boro St., and at the Office of the 


Womin's Journal. 
New England Annual Meeting. 
The New England W. 8. A. 
both 


will hold 
meeting in 
Chureh 
Blackwell 


its annual business 
the 


May 9%, at 


parlors of Park St. on 
ly A. M. 
will preside, and the presidents of the 
New England State Suffrage 


ciations 


Miss 


six ASSO- 


have been invited to speak. 


A very interesting and instructive 


meeting is expected. Reports will be 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A recently-issued bulletin giving a 


summary of the labor legislation of | 
w7 shows that, in all but three leg- 
islative sessions held in 4:33 States and 


Territories last year, laws were passed 


in response to requests of ‘abor. In 
wll, 405 «acts were passed, including 
eight federal measures. In ZS States, 
liws were passed forbiddine or re- 


stricting child labor; in 23 Stutes, laws 


shortening the required hours of labor, 
and in 1%) States, legislation giving em- 


pleyees better protection against in- 


jury, or providing for compens:ition. 


Miss Ileloise I. Ilersey, in #n address 





iinst Woman suffrage several years 





stid she believed working men 


find it 


ago, 


would easier to get what they 


wanted if they had no votes, because 


then their employers would feel a 





sense of chivalry toward them. Does 


hat 


imagine i these 
all 
men had 
Were 405 


of Woinen 


unyone seriously 


‘a5>)0C Mensures would have heen 


passed if laboring had no 


political laws for 


the better 


power? 
protection ever 


pussed 


in any one year? 





Ilave bought your ticket for the 


May lestival 


you 
next Friday? 

Mrs. West 
ern trip, visited the National Suffrage 
Hleadquarters at Warren, O. Mrs 
Wells declared that it the 
most beautiful workshops she had ever 


Borrmann-Wells, on her 


was one of 


seen, and that the grass in the park 


surrounding it was the first she has 
seen in America which seemed green 
like the grass of England. 


Are you planning to attend the In- 
Woman Suffrage 
15-17 


ternational Congress 


in Amsterdam, June 





iroused by 
that 
in 


Much has been 
Mrs. Fawceetts announcement 
there will be an American 
the great woman suffrage procession 


to be held in London on June 13. It 


interest 


section 








lgiven of the past year’s work in all 


home, 


stand- 


| 





on “Forestry as a Business.” He says: 


“Feeling seems essential for the per- 


petuation of forests. Sentiment and 
science are both needed upon the 
woodland Germany has the_ best- 
cared-for forests in the world, and 


the Germans are both sentimental and 
scientific. 
“The demand for the vital products 





of the forest is now greater than the 
supply. Woman is greatly needed in 
this emergency. Woman can shape 
the forest policy of the future. Wo- 
man can restore the templed groves of 
the gods and make the United States 
of America more prosperous, conven- 
ient, beautiful and humane than ever 
before. 

“When Columbus came the Ameri- 


the New England States, and methods | can forests were the richest on earth. 


discussed. There should be a large 


attendance. 


SOME CURRENT MATTERS OF 
INTEREST. 

That “divine discontent” which 

leads the way to progress is astir far 

April the 

Italian Women 


9” 


and wide. In Rome on 


first Congress. of 
opened, under the auspices of Queen 
the 
Signor Rava, and Signor Nathan, the 
the The { 
stated 


Helena, Minister of Education, 


mayor of city. 
the 
Spaletti in 
to raise the social condition of women. 


purpose ot 


Congress, as by Countess 
the opening address, was 


The question of child labor is agi- 


tated in Spain. Under the Spanish 
law, children between 10 and 14 years 
of age may not work more than six 


hours per day in industrial establish- 


ments, nor more than eight hours 


And now a decree 
the 


women 


per day in offices. 


has been passed forbidding em- 


ployment of boys under 16 or 
trades 

Such 
persons may not be employed in chem- 


number of 
health. 


under 25 in a 


deemed dangerous to 


for instance, nor in 
the 
ether, or 


ical works, glass 


works, nor in manufacture of 


celluloid, any kind of ex- 


plosives, nor in handling lead or ar- 


senic colors. 


The wiles women touch 


the hearts and pockets of men remain 


whereby 


unchanged, despite women's” clubs 
and the ballot. The California 
Woman's Club of San _ Francisco 
is to have a “baking day” for the 
henefit of the fleet. The members of 
the club estimate that if every wo- 
man in San Francisco makes one pie 


and bakes one cake, and turns her cul- 
inary offerings over to the jackies, 
every sailor will have a whole pie to 
himself every day for a week, and the 
fleet will never care to depart from 
Pacific waters. In Denver, a Woman’s 


land plans for the coming year will be |Selentifie forestry can not only restore 


| the forest to its old-time splendor and 
| magnitude, but can make it far better 


}and greater than it 


| 





| think 


achievement 


was. 
greatest business 
of the twentieth century 
will be getting back to nature. I 
think this will be done by woman. I 
woman will mother the infant 


“Probably the 


| tree-planting industry, 








Republican Club is putting dollars into 


Sentiment is 


they 


cannot live without the 
Birds incessantly battle against 
myriad insect enemies of trees. 
quickly and = securely 
formed in childhood. Christmas, Ar- 
bor and Bird day are potent holidays. 
What could be more inspiring for 
children than to grow up with the 
birds they protect singing in the trees 
have planted?” 


“rorests 
birds. 
the 


WOMEN NURSES FOR FRENCH 


military 
(;race, 


tion for France. 
satisfactorily, 
case in 


MILITARY HOSPITALS. 


The hospital connected with the 

medical school at Val-de- 
near Paris, is to be equipped 
nurses—a great innova 
If it is found to work 
has long been the 
the other military 


with women 


as 


England, 


hospitals will be supplied with women 


nurses, 


The nurses at Val-de-Grace 


are to be appointed by a competitive 


examination. 
says it 
authorities 


Medicale 
have the 
institu- 


The Tresse 
be better to 
from other 


would 
select 


tions nurses best adapted for the pur- 
pose, instead of trusting to the results 


( 


yf such an examination. The editorial 


further queries whether the military 


€ 


authorities aim to supply for their 


hospitals a picked force of high-grade 


trained 
be willing 
grade 
but 


whether they will 
to accept nurses of the 
of maids of all work, devoted 
Such an important in- 


nurses, or 


ignorant. 


novation, it says, should be managed 


with 
for the nursing force in 


accommodations 
the French 


wisdom. The 


hospitals are generally so uninviting— 
as most of the buildings were built 


long ago—that 
hitherto attracted the same grade of | 
women as 


the service has not 


in America and England; 


but these conditions are being grad- 


ually remedied. 


Germany is also in- 


troducing women nurses into some of 
the army and navy hospitals. 











ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
| 
| its treasury by dispensing hot biscuit | ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
und other home-baked goodies in a] 
cosy quick-lunch room for men in the | sy 
business section. FP. M. A | Elizabeth Robins was born in Louis- 
| ville Ixy. Her father, Charles E. 
| Robins, came from a family settled 
WOMEN AND FORESTRY. j}for many generations in New Eng- 
land. tJler mother, Harriet Matilda 
Enos A. Mills, State forester of | shige: est “ = = costae aay. 
Colorado, contributes an interesting | mowne — a banker by profes- 
article to The Modern World (Denver) | sion, but, being a rarely gifted man, 


his energies sought scope in other and 


widely different fields, especially in 
the pursuit of geology The gift of 
language has surely come to his 
daughter by inheritance, for in turn- 
ing over an old volume of Putnam's 
Monthly I came across contributions 
from his pen characterized by the 
very same verve and brilliancy. Her 
mother’s most notable distinction on 


the artistic side was that of song. 
Miss Robins was educated at Gaines- 
ville, O. 


love for the stage, and, while still al- 


She very early discovered a 


a girl, studied for it 
ally in New York. 


most profession- 


She appeared with 


great success, und for many years was 


known as one of the most gifted 


intellectual = of America’s younger 


actresses. Iler next enterprise was in 


“Hedda 
Ienglish-speaking world. 


intrecucing (iabler’ to the 
to 
lending 


kdwin 


Qn her return America she 


played in Shakespearean 





roles with Booth and Lawrence 
Barrett. 


Meantime Miss Robins’s pen was not 


idle, and on her early retirement from 
“The Open 


study of 


the stage she brought out 


(Juestion,” a psychological 
was published 
but the 


identity was not long a secret. 


great interest. It 
iby CC. KE. 


as 


Raimond, author’s 


Then came the most adventurous 


episode in her 
the 


Raymond 


career, her journey to 
Klondike in search of her brother, 
had 


thither, and succumbed to fever. 


Robins, who 


Zone 
That 
own excep- 
the 
tion upon which she built up her best- 
“The North.” 


Robins died in 


brother’s diary and her 


tional experiences were founda- 


known book, Magnetic 


If Raymond nearly 
Alaska, 


one of 


much alive 
strongest 


of 


he is very now, 
forces in 


to- 


being the 


the young democracy America 


day. 


ins has lived in London, whose 


ary atmosphere has for her an invin- 


cible charm. The militant suffrage 
movement hus touched her intimate- 
ly. How she was moved from an 


academic interest to active and enthu- 
siastic co-operation in the fight for full 
citizenship for her sex is told in her 
book, “The Convert.” Originally a 
| play, “Votes for Women,” its success 
author 
}larged it and published it as the now 
widely-known “The Convert.” 

Alice 

71 Park Ave., Chicago. 





|} was so marked that the en- 


novel, 


Henry. 





For some years Miss Elizabeth Rob- | 


| New 
man 


| 
quent 


| Californix 


No. I8 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Fitz of Chel 
president 


Revol 


Mrs. Adeline Frances 
Muss., 


o* the 


has been chosen 


fe, 


Daughters of the ition 


\ivs Maud 
cive the principal 
May 
Englind 


will 
An- 
the 


Booth 
the 


Ballington 
address at 
nual Festival and banquet of 
Massachusetts Wo 
held 


evening otf 


and 
Associations, to be 


Hall 


Suffrage 


in Faneuil on the 


May 8 


Mrs 


L.0s 


Caroline M. Severance, in the 
Angeles Herald 


plea against 


makes an elo 
the 


should appropriate $25,000 to 


proposal that 


the city 


feast the fleet, while so men in 


many 


ure unemployed and almost 


| starving. 


burg-Gotha is 
| writer and stenographer. 
| her 


Duchess Carl Edward of Saxe-Co 


an accomplished type- 


She learned 


trade in a Giermun business col- 


| lege, and boasts that she could earn 


frown 


|expressed a 


100 marks per month if thrown on her 
resources, 
Mrs. Matilda 
years of age, 


Massette of Worcester, 


blind for the 


has been 


lust years. The other day she un- 


expectedly regained her sight, She 


great wish to see 


once 


more her old home at Leicester, Mass., 


land sympathetic neighbors have made 


| Ss] ken 





and | 


London in 1S, when she and Miss | 
Marion J.ea shouldered the entire re- | 
sponsibility, financial and artistic, of 


up a purse to enable her to go and live 
there. 
Mrs Mead 


ind 


Lucia Ames has lately 
arbitration = at 
ru, 


College 


on peace 


several places in Pittsburg, 
the Vennsylvania 
and the 


Technical School. 


lli- 
cluding for 


Women Margaret Denison 


Carnegie Last Sun 
day she addressed 1500 boys at Girard 
College, Wednes 


Cay spoke at Smith College. 


Philadelphia, and on 


Miss Jessie Ackermann has reached 
London after her sixth tour around 
the world. She is reported as saying: 


“Since I was last in Australia 
the 
mining districts | 
the 


political questions, and were ready to 


women 
there. In the 


that 


have got franchise 


found the min- 


crs’ wives took keenest interest in 


talk politics intelligently, even at the 


washtub. And they are splendidly or- 


conized, too; and they will not vote 
without a reason. They are exacting 


aus to the qualifications of candidates.” 


Mrs 


who 


Eldridge Claiborne, » widow 


conducts «a real estate business 


at 1520 Sixth St.. Philadelphia, cast a 


|} vote at the recent annusl election of 
Lirectors of the Trades League. It 
was the first time that a woman had 
ever done so, and the event caused 


quite a stir among the Directors. Mrs. 
Ciaiborne has carried on her husband's 
the 
is described as an unusually attractive 


business for last four yeurs. She 


After she had placed her bal- 
the 


Wobllan, 


jot in tellers’ hands, she said: 


“For some time I have been trying to 


figure out why women engaged in va- 


ous lines of business do not take an 


lactive interest in the organizations 
mide up of men in the same line. 
| Women have just as much at stake, 


and are as vitally interested in the ad- 
Vencement of their business.” 


Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the 


late Richard A. Proctor, the astrono- 
mer, expects to start this summer on 
a trip around the world in the inter- 


ests°of science. Miss Proctor is wide- 
ly known in this country through her 
lectures on “Other Worlds Than Ours” 


and other astronomical subjects. She 


will address the British Astronomical 
| Association at Manchester on Oct. 7, 
and will lecture later in all the large 
| cities in the United Kingdom. After 
| that she will visit the observatory in 
Paris, going thence to Egypt for an 


liter- | 





extended term of study of ancient 
theories. 
go 


route 


knowledge and 
Miss will 


Jombay, 


astronomical 


From Egypt Proctor to 


Calcutta and en for 


Australia, where she will observe the 
total eclipse of the sun on April 28, 
1911. She of 
South an eclipse is 
to be visible on Oct. 10, 1912. After the 
Miss Proctor will go to San 
Francisco, the Lick Observa- 
then to Williams Bay, Wis., to 
visit the Yerkes Observatory, return- 


will return by way 


America, where 
eclipse 
to visit 


tory; 


ing to New York City in the spring of 
1913. 
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MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN PETITION, 


The woman's rights movement is 
no longer confined to “Christian” com- 
munities. For the first time it mani- 
itself among Mohammedan 
The Russian Duma has just re- 
ceived a petition from the Moslem wo- 


fests wo- 


men. 


men of Orenburg province, praying 
that they be freed from the despotic 
rule of their husbands. It reads as 
fellows: 


Although our holy religion made us 
lree, we are oppressed by our ignorant 
despots of husbands, and, like slaves, 
we are compelled to submit to their 
caprices. 

The Chariat prescribes that women 
have the right to study, to travel, to 
pray in the mosques, to make pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, to engage in all 
branches of trade, to sign bills of ex- 
change, and to be sisters of charity. 
Mussulman women exercise these 


rights in Arabia and other countries, 
where they have founded various so- 
cieties, built mosques and organized 
charitable institutions. 

Many have written books, and 
umong them are several famous au- 
thors and poets. Our Prophet's wife 
neompanied him to the wars, and 
studied science and foreign writers. 
Now our husbands prevent us even 
from studying our own religion We 


are not allowed to read 
books. 

Our Imam savants, who 
cof their designation, are 
with Black Hundred 
aguinst our emancipation. They 
us to remain forever in ignorance, Our 
husbands deprive us of liberty, and 
keep us confined within four walls. 


religious 


are proud 


wish 





| 


| 
} 


conniving | 
journalists | 
|} and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing her conventional. The ideal wife 
and mother is she who simply reiter- 
ates her husband’s ideas, and has 
none of her own. Englishmen like a 
woman as a wife and a sweetheart: 
they know nothing of women as 
friends, as companions, as intimates. 
You will rarely find the broadest- 
minded Englishman who will ac- 
knowledge that a tender and intimate 
friendship can exist between a man 
and a woman, unless there is, or has 
been, or will be, a warmer sentiment 
at the bottom of it. That feeling of 
absolute comfort which exists between 
an American man and woman is 
something unknown in England. Here, 
for instance, is a paragraph from the 
Saturday Review: 

“The average man is still jealous of 
his helpmeet and partner. His ideal 
at heart is still the farmyard cock, 
strutting about with all his worship- 
ful hens. He is willing to find them 
nice tender little bits, but they must 
not be able to find them themselves.” 

When a young man of family and 
fine connections marries a rich girl, 
he considers it only right that her for- 
tune should be exploited for his own 
ambition, When you see this gentle- 
man with the rich wife, his manner is 
generally kindly but indifferent. He 
is the man: he has married’ the wo- 
man and given her a certnin position 
by doing it. Therefore he is entitled 
to any and all sacrifices for his career. 
All London shouted with laughter at 
Mr. Gilbert’s memorable line in ‘The 
Pirates of Penzance’: 

“When the Coster’s finished stamp- 
ing on his mother.” 

That shows that even the coster 
has a contempt for woman. I doubt 
if stamping on his mother would ap- 
peal to an American as humorous. 


The American man likes not only 
the one ‘voman, but women. He 
takes the trouble to understand their 
point of view, their lives, and their 
occupations. Ile is interested in 
them, he finds them companionable 
and makes friends of them: and 


surely he must have studied them ap- 
preciatively and helped them in their 
development, or else the American 
woman would never have blossomed 
into the wonderful creature that she 
is today. The most admirable thing 
about her is her friendliness, kindness 
affection for other women. She 
is generous’ in compliments, in 
thoughts, in little appreciations. 

The Englishman wants a woman to 


They take unto themselves women |!ook up to him; the American wants 


who please them, and have many 
wives. As for us, we are condemned 
to live in a state of continual oppres- 
sion, and in the majority of cases to 
die a premature death from pulmon- 
ary or other causes. 

The Chariat gives us many rights, 
and husbands may not look upon 
strange women with eyes of covetous- 
ness. Yet the majority of them lead a 
dissolute life, and amuse themselves in 
restaurants, hotels and other places of 
entertainment. 

We realize that we, although Mus- 
sulman women, are also human beings. 
Mussulman deputies, it is your duty to 


| 


cemand all rights for Mussulman wo- | 
men, 
You must obtain laws which will 


safeguard us from the arbitrariness of 
our despot husbands, from oppression 
and martyrdom—yes, martyrdom. We 
are the mothers of the people, the 
companions of men; the education and 
progress of the people lie in our hands. 
If men do not change their attitude 
toward us, let them know that the day 
will come when they, too, 
slaves, and then the whole Mussulman 
vace will perish. 
The truth of the 
strikingly confirmed by Lord Cromer 
in his work on “Modern Egypt.” He 
holds that the low, debased position of 
in Mohammedan 


final sentence is 


women 


in a considerable measure the cause of 
the modern inferiority of the races 
which are bound to Islam. The sub- 


jection of women means a low type of 
men. 
As Tennyson has truly said: 

The woman's cause is man’s; they rise 
or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or 
free. 

HT. B. B. 


AMERICAN WOMEN A NEW TYPE. 


Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, in “The World 
Today,” draws an interesting con- 
trast between English and American 


much to the advantage 
of the latter. She says, in part: 

“The American woman and the 
English woman are the product of two 
opposite conditions of civilization. 
In England, the being to be looked 
up to is Man, and the evil, both for 
man and woman, is deep. It comes 
very largely from the existing law of 
primogeniture, which makes the eld- 
est son in England a creature of en- 
tirely fictitious value. He is the heir 
to a title, to large estates, a person 
of great importance from his birth. 
His nurses indulge him, his tutors fa- 
vor him, his mother is more lenient 
with him than with the other chil- 
dren, and when he grows up, girls 
smile at him, and mothers angle for 
him. 

There is always this idea of title, 
and of the _ superiority of the 
man who bears it—and of the su- 
periority of man anyhow. By con- 
stant suppression and an always per- 
fectly apparent air of superiority, 
Englishmen have managed to sup- 
press very largely the Englishwoman; 
certainly they have succeeded in mak- 


women, very 


will be | 


countries is | 


| The 


| protest right and left. 


a woman to look at him. The Ameri- 
can is always ready to give a woman 
her chance if she is literary, or artis- 
Ile is willing to 


tic, or scientific. 
help her along her thorny path. The 
Englishman thinks she ought not to 


have any path except that of a home- 

bred, home-loving, cow-like animal. 
Making due allowances for exagger- 

the drawn by Mrs. 
between American and 


ation in contrast 
O'Connor 
English women, there can be no doubt 
of its having a certain amount of ac- 
curacy, The 
those who seek to retard the advance 
of women to complete legal, political, 
men, is the 
apparent in 
ceasing to be 


best possible answer to 


and social equality with 
improvement already 


women who, without 
womanly, have learned the invaluable 
lesson of personal independence. 
activity, and self-help. 

H, &B. @. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Cambridge, Mass., has adopted a 
on which the women 
Under it, the appro- 


new city charter, 
could not vote. 
priation for the public schools, already 
down by $20,000. 


therefore 


too small, is cut 


committee pro- 
the 


schools, 


echool 


poses to abolish kindergartens 
to dismiss 
the high 


teachers. 


und vacation and 
the 
schools, 
The 


arms, 


night watchmen in 
and a 
of Cambridge 
holding 
Some of them, 


number of 


women are up in 
meetings of 


and are 


| who never suspected before that they 


wanted the ballot, are now convinced 


that they do. 


This object lesson is only one of a 


| long series along the same line. When 


the Philadelphia public schools opened 


last fall, 5000 children had to be 
|turned away altogether, and 15,000 
more put on “half time,” for want of 
| room. The schools fell short by 


| 20,000 seats of being able to accom- 





modate the children who actually ap- 
plied. If the education 
law had been carried out, the short- 
age would have much greater. 
And the children got in found 
miserable accommodations. In his re- 
port to the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, said: 

“The children are sitting on broken 
benches, they are sitting on boards 
in the aisles between benches, they 
are sitting on boxes, they are sitting 
on window sills, and in some cases 
they are actually sitting on the floor.” 

All this was for lack of money. Yet 
the city fathers of Philadelphia at 
about that time voted $50,000 of pub- 
lic funds to entertain the Benevolené 
and Protective Order of Elks, and 
$10,000 more to make merry with the 


compulsory 


been 
who 





Patriotic Order of the Sons of Ameri- 
ca. <A large part of that $60,000 came 
out of women’s tax-money. If the 
city mothers had had any voice in the 
spending of it, they would probably 
have provided seats and desks for the 
children, New York City, it is said, 
falls short by 80,000 seats of provid- 
ing school accommodation for all the 
children. And almost every city that 
wants to retrench begins by cutting 
down the appropriation for schools. 
It is different where the mothers 
and teachers have a yote’ Mrs. Helen 
lL. Grenfell, who served three terms 
as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Colorado, made a visit 
to Boston a year or two since. In an- 
Swer to questions she said that in 
Colorado the schools are not scrimped 
for money. 
the size of the school tax,” she said, 
“but the schools have enough.” Mrs. 
Grenfell has also published statistics 
showing that Colorado more 
per capita on education than any of 
the Eastern States, which 
much older and richer. Yet some peo- 
ple still say that woman suffrage 
would lead to “no practical benefit.” 
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“\ few people growl over 


spends 


ire so 





WOMEN STUDENTS AT OBERLIN. 


In the annual report of Oberlin Col- 





lege for 17 (Luey Stone’s alma 
mater, 1847) the dean says: 

“The relative number of men and 
women in the (College of Arts and 


Sciences for the pust six years shows 
continuous gain in both the absolute 
and relative number of women. The 
increasing number of women in Ober- 
lin raises a serious question in regard 
to their accommodation. This year 
we seem to have reached the limit of 
available accommodations, The col- 
lege assumes a great responsibility in 
receiving the present number, and it 
certainly would be unwise to increase 
our responsibility in this direction un- 
der the present conditions. If the col- 
lege is to control the conditions which 
surround our young women it will be 
necessary to do one of two things: to 


limit the number of women to the 
present accommodations, or to build 
more residence halls for women. The 


latter is a more desirable alternative, 

but the former can be more quickly 

avplied in case of necessity. 
Surely an the 


appeal to Oberlin 


alumnae would result in gifts suffi- 
cient to justify the building of addi- 
tional residence halls for women. As 


the first college in the world to admit 
women, Oberlin owes it to its historic 
limit the 
may to avail 


not to 
that 
selves of 
The 
men 
1906-7 was: 


record 
women seek 


its advantages hereafter. 
and 
the year 


1,186, 36 


relative number of men Wo- 


students enrolled in 
Men 662, women 
per cent. men and G4 per cent. women. 
H. B. B. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Illinois State Federation otf 
Women’s Clubs has started on a cam- 
paign to secure the re-enactment of 


the State law limiting the hours of 


women's labor in factories, which 
declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court 3 ago. The U. 
Ss. Supreme Court in recent 


was 


years 
its deci- 
sion having upheld the constitutionali- 
ty of such legislation, the way is now 


open for all the States to enact it. 
The Industrial Committee of the IIli- 
nois Federation, with Mrs. Raymond 


Robins as chairman, lately opened its 
campaign with a public conference in 
which 


Chicago, was largely attended, 


women coming not only from. the 
nearer cities, but even from remote 
parts of the State. For hundreds of 


these club women it was the first op- 
portunity to meet and tulk with work- 
ing girls, many of whom took part in 
the program and in the 


showing marked ability. 


discussions, 


In the discussions on Women Work- 
ers and Social Costs of the New In- 
dustrialism, and Social Safeguards 
through Union Organization, social 
workers, club women, and leaders of 
women’s trade unions considered the 
welfare of both working women and 
the community, and how the interests 
of both can be promoted through 
union organization. The paper of Dr. 
Alice Hamilton was especially signifi- 
cant in its definite description of the 
terrible diseases in certain industries 
where no protection is afforded to the 
workers, such as the manufacture of 


matches, and the lead and rubber 
trades. 
Employers’ liability and protected 


machinery were the topics of the af- 
ternoon. The general arguments 
along these lines were presented by 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, T. K. Web- 
ster, and Allen T. Burns, all of whom 
made pleas for Illinois legislation. 
The main address of the evening was 
by Professor Edward A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who outlined 
the reasons for limiting the hours of 
women’s work. He spoke of the 





number of | 
them- | 


| Brooks of 








“pacemaking” formerly done by an 
employee and now by a machine, with 
the result that the nervous and mus- 
cular strain of a few years of factory 
life unfits a girl for motherhood. In 
the face of competition, the remedy 
should be not so much an appeal to 
the humanity of the employer as a 
persistent effort for a shorter legal 
working day. The former puts the 
better employers at the mercy of the 
standards set by the most unscrupu- 
lous, while the latter makes it possi- 
ble for the most scrupulous to set the 
standards. 

The conference passed a resolution 
asking Governor Deneen to appoint 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as a member of the 
commission authorized by the Legisla- 
ture to investigate occupational dis- 
eases and the general conditions of 
health, safety and comfort of em- 
ployees in factories. 

The Retail Clerks’ Industrial Advo- 
cate says of the victory of the Colo- 
rado State lTederation in securing 
shorter hours and better pay for the 
women employed in the laundries: 

“The Advocate has laid stress upon 
this action of the Colorado club wo- 
men for several reasons: 

“1—This movement was started by 
a State organization. There are over 
4) similar State organizations of club 
women in the United States. What 
might not be accomplished for women 
toilers, not only in the laundries, but 
in all trades and industries where wo- 
men are employed, if the same vision 
of justice and sense of responsibility 
that has lifted the Colorado 
tion to the sense of unity should he- 
come the dominant impulse of all the 
State Federations? 

‘?—It proves that women will work 
for women, once the sense of sex sol- 
idarity has been established. 

“3—It is an inspiring evidence of 
progress toward the practical union of 
the lnbor movement and the club 
movement, of labor reformers and wo- 
men reformers.” 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, the 
Cornell University girl to whose pres- 
ence on the Cornell debating team Co- 
ljumbia strenuously objected last win- 
ter, the over tive young 
men for the Stewart L. Woodford ora- 


torical prize of $100 in gold, April 25. 


won victory 


The prize is one of the most sought 
after of the college year. Miss Cook 
defeated such speakers as Le Roy R. 


Goodrich, president of the senior class, 
anid Kent, Winder and Smith, 
of intercollegiate debating fame. Miss 
Cook appeared without ornaments and 
arrayed in black. Her Was a 
opportunities for 
the and 

and mutual 
in developing the wide range of com- 
mou interests between the sexes. The 
Cuthbert W. 
Irederick Collins 
Robert C 


unani- 


Messrs. 


oration 
men 
pro- 

aid 


plea for equal 


and women in business 


fessional world, for 


cectsion of the judges 


ound of Lockport, 
and Vrofessor 


Swarthmore 


of K!mira, 
was 


mous. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Bryn Mawr Alumnae Association it 
was decided to continue the publica- 


tion of the Alumnae Quarterly. Mrs. 
Charles M. Andrews, 1895, was re- 
elected president, to serve for two 


Edith Thompson 
vice-presi- 


years longer. Miss 
Orlady, 1902, was elected 
dent: Miss Agnes Maitland Sinclair, 
1443, corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
Wilfred Bancroft, 1898, and Miss Jane 
Bowne Ilaines, 181, were re-elected 
recording secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. 
‘MANAGING” A HUSBAND. 


humorous de- 
which 


quietly 


l}ix gives a 
the way in 
husbands 
who 


Dorothy 
scription of some 
vainglorious are 
mannged by 


their intlited sense of masculine self- 


wives play upon 


importance: 

“My Experience in Matrimony leads 
me to Believe that it 1s not What a 
Wife Does, but the Way she Does It, 
that matters. For instance, if | have 
Decided to move into a Larger and 
Sweller Apartment, | do not Thrust 
that fact Rudely upon My Ilusband, 
for if L did he would say that the 
place we had was Good Enough, and 
cost More than we could Afford. So 
some day after we have had a Nice 
lbinner of the Things that he KEspe- 


cially Likes, and he is Smoking, I go 
to him and say: 

* ‘My dear Husband, you are so Pa- 
tient and Uncomplaining and Unsel- 
fish that I know that you would never 
say a Word about the Inconvenience 
that you are Subjected to in this 
Crowded [Little Apartment, but I do 
not feel that it is Right that you 
should Sacrifice Yourself for your 
Family in this way any Longer. Ialso 
feel that it is Bad for your Nerves to 
live where it is so Noisy, and that 
one who has Such Great Responsibili- 
ties on his Shoulders as you have, 
ought to have a Quiet Home to go to 
at Night, and so with your Permission 
I will start out tomorrow and see if I 
cannot find an Apartment in which I 
can make you More Comfortable than 
I can Here.’ 

“*You are right,” he will thereupon 


Federa- | 











| 
| 








respond, ‘I had Intended speaking to 
you on the Subject Myself this very 
Night.’ 

“If I want to have the Dining Room 
Papered in Green, I do not go ahead 
and have it done, and then get Baried 
and Ridiculed for it until I Weep. No, 
I say: 

“*My Dear John, I Hate to Trouble 
you, and take your Mind off of your 
Important Affairs, but you have such 
Splendid Judgment that I am not 
Willing to take the Responsibility of 
doing anything without asking your 
Advice, and so I beg you to Tell Me 
which one of these Samples of Wall 
Paper you Prefer,’ and then I show 
him the one I had Already Picked 
Out, and when People come to see us 
he Brags about his Selection. 

“When there is anything to be De- 
cided, like sending James off to 
School, I casually Drop the Mustard 
Seed of a Suggestion in my Husband’s 
Mind, and then the Next Week I come 
back and Sit Under the Shade of the 
tree that has grown up from it. I say: 

‘IT have been Thinking about what 
you said About Sending James off to 
College, and I Believe that, After all, 
you are Right’ 

“Certainly IT am,’ he replies, ‘I De- 
termined on It when he was a Baby 
in the (Cradle, and [ am not to be 
turned from my Purpose.’ 


“If I desire a New Frock, and see 
one whose Price Tag makes me 


Shiver, but that is so Entrancing that 
I cannot Resist it, I do not Order it 
up and then have a Row with my 
Husband over the Bill. Not at all. I 
say to him: 

“‘T hate to ask you for a new Gown, 
for you are so Generous that I am al- 
wiys Afraid of Imposing on you, but 
Unfortunately my TPosition as Your 
Wife brings me into such Prominence 
that T have to dress well.’ 

“Of course it does,” he replies, ‘and 
it shall never be Said while I am Able 
to Work that my Wife is the Human 
Rag Bag, so go and get you a suitable 
Frock, and don’t Stint yourself.’ 

“In everything I pursue this policy 
of Recognizing my Husband as the 
Head of the Tlouse, which Pleases him 
and doesn’t Hurt me, and ‘it works out 
most Peautifully.” 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN HUNGARY. 


The National W. S. A. 
lately sent a deputation of 40 members 
Hungarian Parliament. They 
in the Tlouse of Parlia- 
ment in Mr. 
Justh, the Speaker of the Ilouse, and 
\ndrassy, the President 


of Hungary 


to the 
were received 
von 


Budapest, first by 


then by Count 


of the Cabinet. The Premier, Dr. 
Wekerle, had sent word that to his re- 
gret he had no time to receive the 
deputation. 

The unwonted event had caused 


many members of Tarlinment to leave 
the endless dispute over nationalities, 
the Ilouse of 
Representatives, in order to be pres- 
ent at the l’resident 
von Justh gave the deputation of wo- 


which was going on in 


reception which 
men in the big hall. 
Deputy Zsombor Szass_ introduced 
the ladies amid many cries of “ljen!”’ 
Mrs. WKlotilde Szabados made the 
opening address. She reminded Mr. 
von Justh that nowadays the question 
of votes for women had become a 
problem of practical politics with 
which the government ‘vould have to 
deal, She quoted his own words: “I 
think, as a matter of course, that 


every advocate of universal suffrage 
should be a supporter of woman suf- 
frage too. In many cases women 


show more intelligence than men; and, 
if we eall civie rights birthrights, nat- 


urally the women possess these as 
well. If they do not get them, it is 
owing to tyranny and egoism. AS 
long as women only lived in their 
families there was some reason for 
disfranchising them; but this motive 
has fallen to the ground since they 


hold public oftices and concern them- 


selves with public affairs. So their 
exclusion from the vote is a manifest 
injustice. Nor can we attach real 
weight to the objection that the en- 


franchisement of married women 
would occasion family dissensions.”’ 
“Surely.” continued Mrs. Szabados, 
“Your Exeellency’s deep sense of jus- 
tice has felt correctly that our remain- 
ing unenfranchised is not reasonable, 
so it will be superfluous to plead with 
you to admit us to the franchise on 
the introduction of adult suffrage. 
The same community which entrusts 
to us the bodily and spiritual interests 
of the coming generation, the educa- 
tion of the children, cannot suffer us 
to remain all our lives the equals of 
the children in lack of publie rights. 
The same government which requires 
us to bear the material burdens of citi- 
zens equally with men, cannot with- 
hold from us the rights that belong to 
citizens in a modern State.” 

The President replied thanking the 
ladies for their confidence, and assur- 
ing them that his ideas of three years 
ago had not changed, only the ques- 


tion had become more urgent since 
then, and merited serious considera- 
tion. The audience greeted this with 


great applause. 

Then the deputation went to Count 
Andrassy, and Miss Rosika Schwim- 
mer spoke in the name of the N. W. S. 
A. She reminded Count Andrassy 
that Hungarian women had long pos- 
sessed a limited suffrage, which had 
subsequently been taken away from 
them, but that nowadays they claimed 
universal suffrage. She went on to 
state the progress of the movement 
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for votes for women all over the 
world. “Statistics prove that in our 
country, also, the number of women 
wage-earners is growing from day to 


day. Those women are important fac- 
tors of production and _ civilization. 
The women wage-earners may well 
say that they do harder work 
than the men, as_ they have 
their households to care for in 
addition. Is it just that, with this 


double responsibility, they should not 
even have the ordinary rights of hu- 
man beings? Men teachers have 
votes: shall the thousands of women 
teachers, who like them are important 
factors of our civilization, remain 
voteless? Men physicians have politi- 
cal rights based on their diploma; the 
lady doctor, who has completed the 
same studies and serves suffering hu- 
manity with equal devotion, is unen- 
franchised. In the name of the sol- 
idarity of women, therefore, we claim 
universal suffrage for women. With 
just pride we point to the economic 
and educational duties which we per- 
form with a growing sense of respon- 
sibility in the interest of our country, 
but for the true fulfilment of those du- 
ties we need an amount of political 
authority which universal adult suf- 
frage alone can give us.* We hope and 


expect that the new electoral law 
which Your Excellency is going toa 
propose to Parliament will not ex- 


clude women, but honor our country 
by elevating it into the rank of those 
States which have glorified themselves 
by no longer exalting their women in 
vain words, and by recognizing their 
value in conferring on them all civil 
rights.” 

Count Andrassy answered this warm 
appeal by saying that the Cabinet had 
not yet considered this question. He 
felt it his duty as a man to give a 
frank answer. “I would take much 
pleasure in having a little politics 
with the ladies (great laughter), but 
that cannot be without some prepara- 
tion (laughter). I should consider it 
premature.” And then the Minister 


went on to speak of the insufficienrc 
education of women, and concluded by 
protesting that he would never con- 


sent to drag women into the mire of 
politics, Some members of Parlia- 
ment applauded. 

The Pester Lloyd says: 

“Whatever the result of this audi- 
ence may be, it has certainly succeed- 
ed in interesting press and _ public 
opinion in the question of women’s 


enfranchisement.”’ 





POLISH WOMEN’S UNION FOR 
EQUALITY OF RIGHTS. 


American interest in Poland has 
stimulated by the indignation 
aroused over the recent outrageous bill 
the expropriation of Polish land- 
owners, and the persecution of the 
Polish schools. Our will be 
glad to see the following particulars in 
regard to 


been 
for 
readers 


the woman 

there: 

Warsaw, Boduena Street 2. 
Kingdom of Poland, Iussia. 

The three months since I wrote my 


suffrage move- 


ment 


last report have brought much work 
to our Polish Women’s. Union for 
Equality of Rights. Today I come 


again with some fresh news. 

The present Duma in St. Petersburg 
awakens neither confidence nor hope. 
The reaction is felt at every step, and 
in a hard way. We live in a horrible 
state of anxiety; every day brings po- 
lice arrests: a police spy watches 
every word and step of every so-called 
“free citizen.” Things are worse than 
ever. Still we work as we can. 

As ineetings are forbidden’ the 
Union has organized some courses of 
lectures. We have had six since 
November on “Law and Women,’ 
twelve on “Morality and Life,’ one on 
“Women and Free Thought,” one on 
“The Position of Illegitimate Chil- 
dren,” one on “Women in Pharmacy,” 
three on “The Law of Women’s Sal- 
ary.” one on “The Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage in England,” one 
on “Hygiene of Girls and Children,” 
thirteen on “Hygiene and Women.” 
The hygiene lectures proved the most 
popular. The lady doctor who gave 
them was invited to repeat them in 
seven different towns. The result of 
the lecture on the Men’s League was 
the enrolment of some men as mem- 
brs of our Union, This is more than 
we could have dared to expect. 

Our President and Vice-President 
have lectured to circles of Polish 
women at St. Petersburg, Kieff and 
Racom. Our Union has also under- 
taken inquiries into the economic 
condition of women’s labor, education, 
legal restrictions and of the civil code, 


village hygiene, etc. Some very inter- 
esting replies have been received. 
Pamphlets have been _ published. 


Money has been raised by means of a 
monster concert and a literary even- 
ing, at which I had the pleasure of 
reading « translation of Olive Schrei- 
ner’s beautiful legend, “The Hunter.” 

During the last few months, new 
associations have been affiliated with 
our Union, in Kieff (West Russia) and 
Radom (Kingdom of Poland), both of 
course for Polish women. In Galicia 
{Polish province in Austria) Parlia- 
ment is working for a reform of the 
suffrage. We have sent a fervent ap- 
peal to all the societies of Polish wo- 
men in Galicia to gather together 
their forces and take part in the agi- 
tation, Judging from the answers re- 
ceived, we shall not appeal in vain. 
Perhaps our Galician sisters may be 
able to work better than we. 


— Union the delegates of fourteen 
societies which have on their program 
woman suffrage, the amelioration of 
women’s labor conditions, and similar 
aims, Our object was to constitute a 
National League of Polish Women for 
more concentrated action on behalf of 
the suffrage. Three lawyers whom we 
have consulted give good augury for 
the government legitimation of such a 
scheme, so long as the main stress 1s 
laid on its social and educational ob- 
jects. The meeting showed much in- 
terest and sympathy. The next 1s 
fixed for March 31, when we expect to 
receive cefinite answers and arrange 
plans for future action. 

Our paper, Ster (The Rudder), is 
making way, though in constant need 
of funds. It does not appear very reg- 
ularly, but gives good articles. 

The last thing to tell you is our vic- 
tory. Mrs. Kneralska Reinschmit (our 
dear president) has become a member 
of the Law Society. She is the first 
woman in the land to attain this 
honor, which she owes to her remark- 
able knowledge of iaw, though not a 
lawyer. 

Theresa Lubinska. 

ALLEN MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


A beautiful window to the memory 
of Nathaniel T. Allen has been dedi- 
cated at the Unitarian Church in West 
Newton, Mass., of which organization 
he was one of the original signers and 
the last survivor. 

The window was executed 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne of London. 
England. It is unique in design and 
the details are worked out with mar- 
velous care and beauty. There are five 
panels to the wincow, with exquisite 
tracing in stone, forming a favorable 
framing for the groups. 

The center panel represents ‘ 
a figure and face of great 
beauty with the inscription, 
seek peace and pursue it.” 


by 


Peace,” 


“Do good, 
Below this 


is a rural scene, with cattle and men 
beating their swords into plough 


shares and spears into pruning hooks. 
On the right of Peace is a panel re- 
presenting l‘reedom striking the 
shackles from a slave boy, bearing the 
inscription, ‘*The 
rest from thy hard bondage.’’ Above 
this is a Biblical scene of the angel 
delivering Veter from prison. Still fur- 
ther to the right is a figure of 
age, with the inscription, “Be 
and of good courage. Fear not!’ 
Above this is a small scene of St. 
Stephen before the council. On the left 
of Peace is a_ panel representing 
Education’ —a child with open book 
looking up to the face of the teacher 
with great trust. “The meek will the 
Lord guide and teach his way.’ Above 
this is a small group representing St. 
Paul at the feet of Gamaliel. To the 
left of this is a figure holding the 
lamp of “Truth,” with inscription, 
“The Spirit of Truth will guide you to 
all truth.’ Above this is 
small group of Nicodemus coming to 
Christ at night to learn the truth. 
Below all are panels. 

Truth. Education, 


strong 


Peace, 
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We lately welcomed at the rooms of 





ind Courage; 
characteristics of Mr. Allen 
cut his life. Especially during 
years did he urge that 
lift up swords against nations, 
neither should there be any more 
wars.’ Mr. Allen was a strong advo- 
cate of all reforms. 

This, while it gives an idea of what | 
the window signifies, can give no con- 
ception of the rare beauty in the ex- 
ecution and detail of the workmanship 
und the marvelous colorings of the 
glass. It is a work of art, and can 
bear the minutest scrutiny near and 
afar off. It must be seen to be ap- 
rreciated. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Connecticut. 





been 
Board 


Eliza R. Sunderland has 
member of the 
Hartford. 
suffrage was 
Connecticut, 


Mrs. 
elected as a 
of School 

In 1803, when school 
granted the women of 
Mrs. Welthea F. Day was elected to 
that bonrd, and twice re-elected, thus 
serving nine years. At the close of 
the third term she succumbed to ill 
health, and soon after passed away. 
Perhaps it was the excellency of her 
service which has partly prevented 
piacing another woman on the board. 
It is owing to the persistent effort of 


Visitors of 


a few women that another woman 
was nominated, One woman drew up 
a petition and secured, alone, 77 sig- 
natures, asking the Republican con- 


vention to nominate Eliza R. Sunder- 


land, and stating her splendid quali- 
fications. 

11 the convention, the presentation 
of the petition caused a ripple of 
laughter, but it immediately became 
evident that many of the delegates 
were in sympathy. Speeches were 


made in favor, and resulted in Mrs. 
Sunderland's nomination. 

The Equal Rights Club was behind 
the mass meeting chronicled in the 
Woman’s Journal of April 11. They 
also had cards printed and sent to the 
registered women, in which they were 
urged to vote for the woman candi- 
date. 

The number of registered women is 
927, but only 229 voted. Considering 
that no organization of women voters 
xists, it is not strange, with so little 
to vote for. 

An exciting mayoralty contest ab- 
sorbed the minds of men, with lead- 
ers who succeeded in building up 


another | 


Freedom | 
these were distinguishing; . > ‘i aa 
4 | . ( an’s § xle 
through. | of the Women’s Singl 
his later | 
“Nations should | 


splendid organizations in both of the | 
dominant parties. 

When I called upon the chairman of 
the Republican committee, a week or 
so before the convention, to learn if 


be helpful in regard to securing the 
nomination of a woman, so absorbed 


nation contest that he wes yot aware 
that three School Visitors and five 
members of the High School Commit- 
tee were to be @fected this spring. 

Upon these boards there is mi- 
nority as well as majority represen- 
tation, hence contest is in a large 
measure eliminated. With but little 
to vote for, it has happened time and 
again that, even with an organiza- 
tion back of them, men have not 
flocked to the polls. 

At some of the voting places women 
remained all day to encourage those 
who ventured forth, The voting ma- 
chines probably prevented some from 
voting. Although the operation is 
quite simple, men are puzzled in the 
use of them, as well as the women. 

At the last Republivan rally previ- 
ous to the election, Mrs. 
was invited to be one of the speakers 
which was indeed an innovation for 
political meeting in Hartford. 
Sunderland is an excellent off-hand 
speaker, and although that was her 
maiden political speech, she demon- 
strated her ability and fitness to stand | 
upon such a platform side by side 
with the male orators of the evening. 

Mrs. Sunderland is the wife of the 
Unitarian pastor of Hartford, is an 
alumna of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
has her Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan, has had experience in edu- 
cational work as a teacher and high 
school principal, and has made a study 
of schools in this country and abroad. 
But, best of all, she believes in the en- 
franchisement of woman, and em- 





grace and | 


| 


Lord shall give thee | 


Cour- | 





| 


| portunity 








braces every opportunity to further 
the cause. 

The Equal Rights Club is proud of 
her as 2 member, and although a resi- 
dent of Hartford less than two years, 


her activities have brought her in 
touch with many people. 
Elizabeth D. Bacon. 


The April meeting of the 
was held April 21 
The general 


Brooklyn. 
srooklyn W, S. A. 
ot Se 6f.. Oe. 


| man, 


he had anything to suggest that would | 


Sunderland | 


Mrs. | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| islative 


| Miss 


subject was Municipal Government, 
with Mrs. Franklyn W. IHlarper as 
chairman of the day’s program, and 
Mrs. Loines, the president, in the 
chair. It was announced that an en- 
tertainment would be given April 3) | 
at the Y. W. C. A., consisting of | 
Swedish folk dances in costume, with 
a bazar for the sale of fancy and use- 
ful articles. Mrs. Ada §S. Lloyd then 


gave an interesting bulletin of current 
suffrage topics. A report of the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Interurban 
Ww. S. C. was given by Mrs. E. S&S. 
Child, who also read a yery encourag- 
ing report, written by Miss Chafin, 
Hlendquarters’ Secretary, telling of the 
year’s work. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Hughan, president 
Tax Club, 
the speaker of the afternoon, and han- 
dled her subiect, “Opportunities for 
Women’s Work in Relation to Munici- 
pal Affairs,’ in masterly fashion, 
dwelling at some length upon the op- 
and the great need for 
connection with the Chil- 
and as inspectors of em- 
ployment agencies, Mrs. Tughan 
spoke earnestly of the evils existing 
in connection with employment agen- 
und urged the co-operation § of 
women's clubs in reforming present 
conditions. 

Mrs. Margurite Park, 
cer of the Children’s Court, gave a 
most interesting report of work, Dis- 
cussion followed, led by Mrs. Hooper, 
in which a number took part, nota- 
bly Mrs. Lloyd, Mrs. Heyman, Mrs. 
Barker and Miss Craft, Mrs. Barker 
calling attention to the volunteer 
work done by the churches, Miss Craft 
to that of the W. ¢. T. U. After a 
cordial yote of thanks to both Mrs. 
Hughan and Mrs. Park, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Margaret 
Chairman 


women in 
dren’s Court, 


ies, 


probation offi- 


Wright Hampson. 
Press Committee. 


Seneca Falls Celebration. 


in the quaint Wes- 
leyan Chapel at Seneca [alls, New 
York, was held the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention of the world. In 
this little meeting house, 
in a New York village, was made the 
first collective demand for citizenship 
for women. At that convention Fliza- 


Sixty years ago, 


beth Cady Stanton moved a resolution | 


“That it is the duty of the women of 
this country to secure to themselves 
the sacred right of the elective fran- 
chise.”’ 

Even Lucretia Mott, who had, with 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
McClintock, been instrumental in call- 
ing the meeting together, begged Mrs. 
Stanton not to proclaim such a revolu- 
tionary idea, “for, Lizzie, thee will 
make us ridiculous.” At first but one 
friend stood by Mrs, Stanton, and that 
was Frederick Douglass. In the end 
they carried the convention with 
them. 

A celebration of these events of six- 
ty years ago is being arranged by the 
Equality League of Self-Supporting 
Women, in co-operation with the Sen- 
eca Falls Historical Society, at Senaca 
Falls, N. Y., on May 27. 

In the morning, at 11:30, a bronze 
commemorative tablet, designed by 
the sculptor, Mrs. E. St. John Mat- 
hews, will be placed on the Wesleyan 


was | . 
a | good things. 


hidden away | 


| Club furnished a 


| Calley. Forty were present. Andover | 
has a larger membership in propor- 
tion to its population than any town 
or city in the State. Last November 
the Franklin Club visited that of 
Andover, and this time the Andover 
Club reciprocated. Both meetings 


| awaken a spirit of civic 
had he been in the mayoralty nomi- | 


Chapel. The exercises will consist of 
| speeches by the Rey. Annis Ford East- 
of Elmira, and Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, of Washington, D. C. 

On the Sunday before the actual an- 
niversary, in order to emphasize that 
the aim of the celebration is to 
righteousness 


in the people, the Rev. Mr. Schell, of 
the Presbyterian Church: Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, of the Episcopal: Rev. Father 
Dwyer; Rev. Mr. Newland, of the 
Baptist: Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Con- 
gregational; Rev. Mr. King, of the 
Methodist, and the Rey. Mr. Sicard, of 


the Wesleyan church, will also preach 
on good citizenship at their morning 
services, In the evening there is to 


be a Union Meeting of all the 
churches, addressed by Dr. Steward- 
son, President of Hobart College, on 


“Civie Duty.” 

On the afternoon of May 27, at 2:30, 
there will be held at the High School 
a meeting for the pupils of all the 
schools in the town. Prof. Van Allen, 
superintendent of the schools, will 
preside. An address on the “Educa- 
tive Value of Political Life’ will be 
delivered by Prof. Earl Barnes, of 
Philadelphia. 

At 4 P, M. will take place the meet- 
ing in honor of the pioneers. Among 
the older workers, Rey. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell and Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake will be present. Mrs. 
Henry Villard will represent Lucretia 


Mott: Mrs. Osborne her mother, Mar- 
tha C. Wright: Mrs, Terrell will repre- 
sent Frederick Douglass, and Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch will represent her 
mother, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

The evening meeting will be held, 
through the courtesy of the Rey. Mr. 


Schell, in the Presbyterian church, at 
S P. M. The speakers will be Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, President of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York: Mrs 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of the Columbia | 
University School of Philanthropy; 


Prof, Schmidt, of Cornell, and Eliza- 
beah Kk. Cook, the young Cornell de- 
bater. The chairman of the meeting 
will be Mr. Harrison Chamberlain, 


President of the Seneca Falls Histori- 
cal Society. 

Should their Congressional and leg- 
duties permit, Congressman 
Senator Wilcox and Assem- 
Ilarper have signified their 

participate in the celebra- 


l’assett, 
blyman 
desire to 
tion. 
tinder the able chairmanship of 
Janet Cowing, Seneca Falls. N. 
Y., 2 committee of ladies is attending 
to all the local details. To Miss Cow- 
ing may be addressed all questions in 


regard to hotel rates and entertain- 
ment. 
IIarriot Stanton Blatch. 
New Hampshire. 
Iranklin.—There was a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Club at Mrs. Frank Calley’s, 


Members from the Andover 
very interesting pro- 
gram. lrayer was offered by Rey. 
H. C. MeDougall, Miss Alma Walker 
rendered three piano selections. A 
paper, “Why I am a Suffragist,”” by 
Mrs. Clara Currier, was replete with 
Rev. IT. G. Ives, a promi- 
the Andover Club, 
program, Ilis pa- 


April v. 


nent member of 

added much to the 
per answered objections, Interesting 
remarks were made by Rey. F. I). 
(;eorge, Rev. Ifenry (. MeDougall and 
Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New IIampshire W. S. A. Refresh- 
ments were bountifully served by Mrs. 


were of unusual interest, It is a very 
good plan to have ocensional interclub 
gatherings of this kind, the hostess 
club furnishing the refreshments and 
the visiting club the program. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS. 


Ashland, N. H., 
Mrs. adhe 


Winona Fields, near 
is the summer home of 
S. Fessenden, of Boston, who will 
probably occupy the cottage, and be 
present through the season to give 
helpful talks to the girls. The tents 


|of the camp are pitched on the 
grounds of the estate. 
The situation is a breezy hill-top, 








high above the dampness of the lake, 


yet near enough to it to make the 
water sports easily accessible. The 
view is one of the most beautiful in| 


the famous town of Holderness. 

The objects sought in the camp life 
are health and the blessings that 
come from free, joyous life in “God’s 
great big outdoors.” Both these aims 
are held in view in all the camp un- 


dertakings. There are out-of-doors 
gymnastics; lessons in swimming, 
rowing, paddling (taught in light- 


weight boats, since the risks of canoe- 
ing are felt to be too great), horse- 
back riding; field work in nature 
study; games, including basketball 
and tennis; mountain climbing and 
shorter walks; over-night camping 
parties, when the girls learn to help 
cook supper and breakfast; picnics; 
excursions to beautiful places in the 
vicinity. Reading aloud under the 
trees is a favorite occupation for quiet 
hours, lessons in basketry a feature 
for rainy days, songs or the telling 
of tales about a camp fire for the 
evening hour, or perhaps impromptu 
theatricals, or, should the evening be 
warm, supper in the pines and a 
moonlight row on the lake. In such 


a life distinctions of age find no place. 
The leaders of the camp are girls 
with the girls; teachers and guides, 
but no less companions, playmates. 

The entire life of the camp is in 
the open. The girls not only take 
their exercise and sports and nature 
lessons outdoors, but read and write 
outdoors, eat outdoors, and sleep with 
only a canvas roof between them and 
the stars. Only rainy days drive 
| them to the shelter of the cottage and 
the open fire. 

The camp leaders 
every young person who does not 
make a face to face acquaintance 
with “Mother Nature” in her various 
ways and works has met with an ir- 
reparable loss for life. For this rea- 
son particular attention is given to 
the study of nature in the field. The 
girls learn to know the birds by sight 
and by their songs, study their habits, 
find their nests, watch the process of 
rearing the young. They learn the 
names of wild flowers, and are taught 
| to distinguish the trees by their leaves 


believe’ that 





and bark. The teaching is entirely 
informal. Perhaps the acquaintance 
of the new bird is made on the way 


to the swim. The idea is to lead the 
girl to be, not a stranger, but at home 
in nature’s world, and to gain that 
simplicity of spirit, that out-of-door 
breeziness that give inspiration and 
charm to nature-lovers the world 
over. 

The camp has recently acquired two 
barges, similar to those used by the 
class crews at Wellesley College. It 
is hoped these will add greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of the summer. 
The crew work will be in charge of 
Wellesley coaches, and will be con- 
ducted after the manner of such work 
at that college. This training must 
be valuable both morally and physi- 
cally to any girl old and_ strong 
enough to undertake it, and should be 
especially inviting to girls who expect 
to enter Wellesley and desire to “get 
on the crew.” 

The vital importance of proper food 
iis recognized, and the table is the 
| subject of especial care. To provide 
penne healthful, and at the same 
| 





time exceedingly palatable meals is 
the aim. Pie tins and doughnut ket- 
tle are banished from the kitchen, but 
fresh vegetables from the place, na- 
tive fruits and berries and other fruit 


from the city market, eggs, milk and 
cream from the neighboring farms 
abound. 





Each girl on arrival is given a med- 
ical examination, and the amount of 
|} exercise she should take determined. 
| From the first day to the last she is 
|in the care of a physician and a 
physical director, to whom her health 
and happiness are of the first import- 
; ance, 
| Arrangements can be made for tu- 
|toring in backward studies, also for 
|lessons in special corrective gymnas- 
| tics when needed. Terms will depend 
on the nature and amount of work 
required. 





not only for 
though these 


Winona Fields is 
healthy, hearty girls, 
are welcome here as’ everywhere. 
jut one of the aims is the helping 
|of girls who are not very strong to 
become so. The constant living in 
out-of-door air, the physical exercise 
carefully adapted to ability, the nour- 
ishing food, the thorough-going “good 
time’ devoid of excitement, are ex- 
| ceedingly desirable. 
| Mary Ropes Lakeman, M. D. (Bos- 
|}ton University School of Medicine), 
has been a practising physician since 
receiving her degree. She will have 
in charge the medical work of the 
camp, and will give instruction in 
swimming, rowing, paddlng, and 
horseback riding. 

Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenden (Ph. 
B. Boston University) is a graduate 
of the Allen Gymnasium, Boston, has 
been a student for one year at the 
‘oon Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics, for one year under Dr. Curry 
of the Boston School of Expression, 
has studied under Dr. Anderson of 
Yale, and has had six years’ experi- 
ence as gymnasium director in a large 
school. She will be in charge of the 
| gymnastic work of the camp and will 
give instruction in various sports. 

Express trains take four hours from 
|Boston. Round trip ticket, $4.80. 

For further information address 
Mary Ropes Lakeman, M. D., or 
(Miss) Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenden, 
9 Summer Street, Salem, Mass. 

Among the references are Presi- 
|dent Huntington of Boston Univer- 
sity; Mary E. Allen, Director of Allen 
Gymnasium, Boston; George F. Swain, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Mas- 








| 


sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston; Miss Amy Homans, Director 


of Boston Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics: Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Wil- 
liam G. Anderson, M. D., Professor. of 
Hygiene and Director of Gymnasium 
at Yale University; Margaret E. 
Maltby, Adjunct Professor of Physics, 
Barnard College, and many others. 


HOME MILLINERY 


**A4 skilled milliner will trim or make over 
hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until perfectly satisfactory, without 
extra charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal If your hat 
needs anything done to it, drop a card, appoint- 
ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 


A SUMMER COTTAGE TO ‘LET — Furnished 
cottage of seven rooms, close to the ocean, to 
let for the summer, Beautiful situation, mag- 
nificent view, perfect quiet and seclusion. 
Price, including use of Ln eae arden and 
telephone, $125, for the season. ddress Mrs. 
Willie Mayhew, Chilmark, Martha’ s Vineyard, 
Mass 
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SON OF THE PURITANS. 


By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
Son of the Puritans, can it be thon, 
Harnessed for slaughter with bayonet 
and blade? 
Weeds in thy furrows, 
plough, 
Death for thy trade? 





rust on thy 


Fruitless the planting in war's black 


soil! 
What do the red-handed husband- 
men reap? 
Cripples that languish, children that 
toil, 
Widows who weep: 
Ah, these death-gleaners must learn 
as they mow 
Darkest of secrets that history 


hoards: 
Only a harvest of hatred can grow 
From a sowing of swords! 





SINGING IN THE RAIN, 


By Eben E. Rexford. 

Tell me, what's the use of fretting 
when we think that things go 
wrong? 

It never makes them better; but I’ve 
heard it said a song 

Makes the heavy load seem lighter, 
and will cheer the troubled 
heart 


Till it quite forgets its worries, and 
its vexing cares depart, 
As the wind that sweeps the marshes 


where the fog hangs chill and 
gray, 
Moves the mists that mar the morn- 


ing till it blows them all away. 





and silks to which they had been ac- 
customed all their lives, and present 
themselves before the new director in 
the garb of the commonalty. They 
were, moreover, forbidden to drive to 
school in carriages, and required al- 
ways to walk; and on the street they 
were never to speak or even bow to a 
male acquaintance. 
Sweet Potatoes for Candy. 


“It is alleged that on social occa- 
sions they were allowed only roasted 


Sweet potatoes as refreshments, and 
denied the customary cakes and 
Sweetmeats. In various ways the girls 


were humiliated and repressed, until 
to some of them obedience seemed to 
have ceased to be a virtue, and a re- 


| bellious element began to be manifest. 


However, all objections were forcibly 
suppressed, and the regulations rigor- 
ously enforced. 

Girls Find a Champion. 

“The young ladies finally found a 
worthy champion in Miss Shimoda, the 
head mistress of the college, who was 
a teacher in the school of some twen- 
ty yeurs’ standing, and was greatly 
beloved by all her present and former 
pupils. This lady revolted from the 
ordinary acquiescent mood of the Jap- 
anese woman, and expressed » serious 
divergence of opinion from the new 
principal. She questioned the right of 
a mere man, however famous as a sol- 
dier or statesman, to decide the style 
of dress and social habits of the 
daughters of the highest aristocracy of 
the realm. She said openly that it did 
not appear seemly to her that the 
daughters of the nobility should clothe 
themselves after the manner of the 
proletariat. Thereupon Miss Shimoda 
was sternly rebuked and deprived of 
her position, and a male teacher was 
appointed to her place. 


The Champion Punished. 


“To the pupils this was a greater 
hardship than the severe regulations 


of the new director: for the l’eeresses’ 


| College without Miss Shimoda as head 


| mistress would 
| the 


| Japanese aristocracy 


| teachers. 


So, whenever storm clouds gather til! 
they hide the sun from sight, | 

And it’s darker in the morning than 
it ought to be at night, 

Then let's sing about the sunshine 
that is on the other side 

Of the darkest cloud, my comrade. 

Let the song ring far and wide 

on the listening ear of others who 
must climb the hill with you, 

Till the rifted clouds are scattered, 
and the gray old world seems 
new. 

Sing of gladness and of beauty! Let 
the faith that cannot fail, 

In the great eternal (ioodness, over 


fear and doubt prevail. 

As the robin’s song sounds sweetest 
when we hear it in the rain, 

So this song of ours, my comrade, in 
a time of tears and pain, 

Will to those who grieve a message 
full of hope and comfort bring; 

So, look upward toward the sunshine, 
though it’s out of sight, and 
sing! 


JAPANESE PRINCESSES REVOLT. 








behalf of 
for 


more 
Wo- 


movement in 
and self-government 
cropping out in all 
places, and often among 

women where we should expect to find 


The 
freedom 
sorts of 


the 


men is 
last 


it. Court circles everywhere are con- 


and Japanese girls have 


trained for 
unquestioning 


ventional, 


been centuries to meek- 


and abedience. 
Yet an extraordinary revolt is report- 
girls, in 
the 


ness 


ed among Japanese college 


the college especially devoted to 


daughters of the nobility. It 


confessed that the girls had great 
provocation. 
There has been a feeling among 


some of the Japanese authorities that 
foreign ways are creeping in too much 
und are leading to extravagance and 
there been i 
quarters to 


recklessness, and his 


wish in some enforce a 


Spartan simplicity. <A 
of the N. Y. Evening Post says: 


“For some time signs have not been 


wanting that student life is rather 
getting out of hand, and though co- 
education has never found favor in 


Japanese schools, the opportunities for 
a commingling of pupils of both sexes 


have been growing with an alarming 
frequency. Some have laid the blame 
on the mission schools and foreigners 
generally: but as a rule the gravest 


criticism in the publie press has not 
been directed towards students of mis 
sion schools 

“The strangest phase of the nev 
movement is that it did not begin with 
schools, but in the higher fe- 
institutions of the metropolis. 
Its initiative is said to be derived 
from imperial sources. The tirst indi- 
cation of the new attitude was the 
Emperor's selection of Gen, Baron 
Nogi as principal of the Tokyo Gak- 
shuin, a college for the education of 
the duughters of the Japanese nobles. 
It is said that Ilis Majesty had a spe- 
cial desire that 
and peeresses of the empire should be 
brought up after the famous warrior’s 
ideal of habits and character. The 
appointment caused some surprise: 
but, for obvious reasons, all criticism 
was hushed. 


boys’ 
male 


Peeresses to Wear Cotton. 


“The warrior pedagogue had no 
sooner assumed his new position as 
director of the Peeresses’ College than 
he began to lay on the new discipline 
with a heavy hand. His first move 
was a regulation that no pupil should 
appear in class dressed in anything 
but the simplest of cotton material. 
The young peeresses and princesses 
had to give up the elaborate styles 


not be to them at all 
same place. A few of us who 
have had a considerable experience in 
teaching the and daughters of 
know how difti- 
cult it is to satisfy the peculiar ideas 
that prevail among them in regard to 
With them the teacher must 
able to prove a sympathetic 


sons 


first be 


| friend before any «authority as a 
teacher or disciplinarian can be sue- 
cessfully exercised. But the new di- 


must be | 


| uncontrollable 


| Shimoda 


correspondent | 


| broke up 


the future princesses | 


| sufficient 





rector was inexorable. 


An Unprecedented Scene. 

“For the day of Miss Shimoda’s final 
departure, the girls demanded a spe- 
cial ceremony of leave-taking, which 
the director conceded, ‘This ocension 
furnished a scene unprecedented in 
Japan. More than 3,000 girls assem- 
bled on the school grounds to bid their 


old teacher and friend farewell. Ier 
appearance wis a signal for a pecu- 
liar enthusizsm and excitement. They 


crowded about Miss Shimoda, clinging 
to her and shedding copious tears. 
Finally, the whole company burst into 
a wail of lamentation that threw the 
whole environment into consternation, 
The volume of grief was no pretence, 
but a wild passion of heartfelt 
and genuine tears. 


sobs 


General Nogi Helpless. 

Nogi had difticulty in getting 
control of the army of wome.a 
to get them into the hall where the 
farewell ceremony was to be held. 
Once there, the whole scene was re- 
enacted with increased passion and 
fervor. When Miss 
Shimoda arose to say her last word of 
parting, she was quite overcome, and 
the entire assemblage gave way to 
simultuneous weeping, like broken- 
hearted children, Some fainted and 
had to be borne from the hall. Miss 
succumbed like the rest 
(;en. Nogi and his few male supporters 
stood amazed, and in petrified silence. 
apparently helpless in the face of such 
an outflow of grief, for all of which he 


“ten, 


had to hold himself responsible. He 
had led on the dauntless heroes that 
had so successfully charged Port Ar- 


thur, and they obeyed his every word: 
but the way of women was 
him, and he had to confess his efforts 
futile to manage them, The occasion 
like a funeral after some 
battle. 

An Evil Omen. 

“It is feared by 
Japan that this 
to be taken as 
the authorities 


greut 


some people in 
unexampled scene is 
an indication of how 
view the new move- 
ment ot the Japanese woman after 
freedom, and independence of the 
odious restrictions to which she has 
so long been subjected in the East. 
The success of woman's struggle tn 
this direction has been causing alarm 
in certain quarters, if we are to judge 
by the criticism in the vernacular 
press. But that girls should’ be 
thought more in need of the new dis- 
cipline than boys is absurdly unfair, 
in the opinion of all who know the 
conditions.” 


ALL WOMEN FEARED. 


Every woman who visits the Brit- 
ish House of Commons in these days, 
no matter how innocent her purpose, 
is regarded as a suspect. The cheeks 
of the bravest M. I’. turn pale when 
he espies a petticout, for under the 
daintiest creation may there not lurk 


the fearsome suffragette? It is deemed 
wise, therefore, to assume that all wo- 
men visitors are members of the Wo- 
men’s Rights Brigade until they prove 
the contrary, and so, without distinc- 
tion of person, they have to submit to 


|Il; my mind tended to detail and dila- 


the new and stringent regulations un- 
Ger which no woman is now allowed in 


by a member. However peacefully in- 
clined, they must send in their names, 
|and then wait in St. Stephen's Hall, | 
|} guarded by a stalwart 
til some member comes to escort them 
within the sacred Q 
Tribune. 





TRIBUTES TO MRS. WALTON. 


The New England Women's Club | 
last Monday held a memorial meeting | 
for Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. Mrs. May 
Alden Ward presided. Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody spoke of Mrs. Walton’s work 
in the New England Club, Mrs. Sewall 
Reed in Wintergreen Club, Mrs, | 
Leighton in the “Ex” Club, and Miss | 
Blackwell in the Suffrage Association. | 
After and 
utes, Mr. George A. Walton was called | 


the 


these earnest tender trib- 


upon. He said: 
“Words cannot express what Mrs. 
Walton his been to me in the home 


personally, and what she has been to 


| 
| 
| 


the public, which she always faith- 
fully served. She had a natural ver- 
satilitv; as has been well said, she 


was an all-1uround woman. The inter- 
ests which drew her, she followed with 
a perseverance and a directive energy 





that characterized all her work. She 
had very positive convictions, and 
never subjected them to policy. They 
were largely of a moral cast: yet I 
never knew anyone who could with 
such facility accommodate herself to 
other people, The disappointment | 


about our school text books illustrates | 
this. With the conviction that it was 
her duty to show the world that women 


could do things, after I had got to- 
gether the material for the arith- 


metics, but while I was still lingering 
about putting it into shape, said 
that if her name might go on the title 
page of the books with mine, she 
would do that part of the work. She 
had a more comprehensive grasp than 


she 





She said ‘You will never get 
through.’ By her help, the work was 
pressed through, with great satisfac- 
tion to all of us. But the book agent 
said, "This will be fatal to the book.’ 
After » good deal of tribulation in the | 
|family, she gave her cheerful consent 
to the omission of her name, and 
though the matter was always in her 


toriness. 





heart, it was seldom on her tongue 
afterward. This was characteristic. 
She had often said, in speaking of 


death, ‘I hope we shall go together.’ 
After the shock. though she seemed to 
understand all that was said, her mind 
was sealed to us; she could not speak 


a complete sentence. But when I left 
her on the last morning, and said to 
her, ‘I must go to my work,’ she 
answered, as distinctly and deliber- 


ately as she ever spoke in her life, 
‘Yes, [ am sorry I cannot help you.’ It 
was her life to help. Whatever inter- 
est came to her, it was her impulse to 
help, and to be sorry that she could 


not help you more. To have known 
her gives me assurance of a blessed 
immortality for all of us.’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. | 


The picture of Elizabeth Robins | 
appears in our columns this week 
through the courtesy of the Union | 


Labor Advocate. 





| Benedict. 
| 
| Calvert Hall, has been set in type for 
| the blind, and Helen Keller is now 
|} enjoying the clever sketches of Ken- 
| tucky life. 


| French. 
beyond | 





lof 


}and Methods of Social Service: \meli- 


| 


| 


Cooking is one of the still, unseen 
powers that uplifts and enables our 
great people to progress.—Jennie €. 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” by Eliza 


The author has been asked 
to allow the book to be translated into 


Rev. Anna (iarlin Spencer is to give 
sixteen lectures, in connection with 
the summer school of the University 
Wisconsin, on “The Principles 
and 


orative, Reformatory, Preventive 


lustructive.”’ 
Mrs. Marion Todd, of Springport, 
Mich., was a delegate to the National | 





| Convention of the People’s Party, just | 


|held in St. Louis, Mo. The Globe- 
| Democrat says she has been a dele- 
|gate to every National Convention 


| since the party was organized. 

| There is no class of people in the 
}city more in touch with the schools 
and their needs than {he menibers of 
the Mothers’ Clubs, yet they could 
have no voice in the selection of school 
| trustees who are to shape their course 
for the next year.—San Antonio (Tex.} 
Passing Show. 

One hundred and fifty newspapers in 
California are now receiving woman | 
suffrage press matter regularly. This 
work has been done in a year and 
three months by the State Chairman 
of Press work, Mrs. M. C. Deering, and 
one of the editors says that the print- 
ing of these regular articles has caused 
“a wave of suffrage sentiment in 
California.” 

A Boston woman who lately cele- 
brated her golden anniversary as a 
cook boasts of 394,000 pies baked in 
forty years at one restaurant, besides 
a multitude of other dainties. If ail 
her pies were laid out in a row, they 
would reach seventy miles. She has 








| 


the public lobby unless accompanied | 


policeman, un- |} 


| 
precincts. —N. Y. 
| 
| 


leial Settler’ 





Macullar Parker 
Company 
announce that their 

Spring and... 
Summer Fabrics 


suitable for 


Cloth Costumes and 
Outside Garments 


are ready for your inspection in the 


Ladies’ Tailoring 
Department 
(Second Fivor) 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


Take Elevator 





also made 2,00.000 doughnuts’ in 
twenty-seven years, and 788,400 pud- 
dings. 

Mrs. Agnes MeClelland Daulton, 
whose new book, “Fritzi,”’ was pub- 
lished last month, lives near St. 


George, Staten Island, in a charming 


colonial house over 100 years old, 
| overlooking New York Bay. She is 
the author of several nature books— 


“Wings and Stings” being on the New 
York City list of supplementary read- 
ers—besides her later stories of child 
life, “From Sioux to Susan,” “Fritzi”’ 
and “The Gentle Interference of Bab.” 


l’rof, Charles Zueblin will speak for 


the Massachusetts W. S. A. at Faneuil 
Hall tomorrow at 3 TP. M. on “Repre- 
sentative Government versus lemoc- 
racy.’ Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has in- 
vited the Boston teachers and their 
friends to hear Vrof, Zueblin at & 
Marlboro’ St. next Monday at 4:50 VT. 


M., on “How just remuneration may be 
secured for women teachers.’ Re- 


ireshments and a social hour will fot- 
low. 

“The American Woman and _ her 
Critics” will be the subject of the ad- 


drezs to be given by Prof. F. Spencer 
Baldwin of Boston University (the “So- 
of the Boston Transcript) 
meeting of the Massa- 
Opposed to the 

Suffrage to 
of Mrs. J. B. 
AS 


annual 
Association 
Further Extension of 
Women, at the house 
Millet, next Wednesday at 3 P. M. 
Prof. Balcwin has been one of the 
most savage of these critics, he can 
speak as an expert on the class to 
which he belongs. 


Lilian Whiting’s chapter on Vittoria 


at the 
chusetts 


Colonna in “Italy, the Magic J.and,” 
‘is intensely interesting. The present 
day has been content to let Italy's 


gifted women poet rest amid endless 
histories of her life, but Miss Whiting, 
with a keen sympathy for the brilliant 
companion and friend of Michael 
Angelo, traced her to the very coffin. 
The sketch of this beautiful woman 
reads like a romance. A flood of light 
is let in upon those poetic scenes 
which Vittoria vitalized by her won- 
derful personality for all time. But 
throughout this volume there is a cer- 
tain spirit of revelation, a new and 
splendid color illuminating, as it were, 
Italy’s thrice-told tales; and which 
those who love her art and literature 
cannot fail of appreciating.—Boston 
Herald. 


The English 
that American 


“suffragettes” claim 
women will never get 
the ballot because they employ too 
“lady-like” methods. The _ splendid 
lectures which Miss Jane Addams has 
been giving, prove that “lady-like”’ 
methods at least win respect from op- 
ponents to womun suffrage, whatever 
their opinion of her arguments. But 
these arguments were very sound and 
worthy of serious thought. Miss Ad- 
dams made her plea for the working 
woman on the ground that her well- 
being and that of her children is in 
the control of the municipality. They 
live in crowded tenements, and their 
light, air, fire protection, proper sew- 
erage, are in the hands of the city. 
Pure food, clean milk and matters 
pertaining to health regulations come 
more forcibly to the housekeeper’s at- 
tention than to that of the man of the 
family. Legislation for the protection 
of children has been forwarded by wo- 
men, and, in Miss Addams’s opinion, 
they could do much more, and do it 
more effectively, if they had the bal- 
lot.—Lynn News. 





HUMOROUS. 


“IT see you've got a new fountain 
pen. What do you think of it?’ 
“Hiush! The minister is sitting over 
there, and he'll hear us.”"—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Tom—*"And when you proposed she 
gave you a sweet answer?” Dick 
“she did, indeed.” Tom—"Ah, she 
said ‘Yes?” Dick—"No, she said 
‘Fudge.’ *’—Chicago Daily News. 


l’atienge—"“ Which is your gift to the 
bride, dear?’ Patrice—*'I don’t know. 
There are eight butter-knives, and for 
the life of me I can’t tell which is the 
one 1 sent!’"—Yonkers Statesman. 





does your son show 
his college training?” 
Egbert—"Oh, ves; he’s quite lame 
from an injury he received on the 
football team.’’—Yonkers Statesman. 


Bacon—*“ And 
any signs of 





A neat proposal of marriage was 
made by a young man the other night. 
Ile said: “Now, Miss Schulz, you say 
you have $50,000 in your own name- 
why not put it in mine’?’—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 
the 
the 


understand by 

evil?’ «asked 
baby,” answered little 
Dickey, who happened to be_ the 
youngest son of an apartment house 
janitor.—Chicago Tribune. 


“What do you 
term ‘erying 
teacher, “A 


“I set my boy to sawin’ some wood 
today,” said Farmer Korntop. “Did 
ye?’ replied Farmer Nearbye. “T'll 
send my boy over to help him if ye—”’ 
“No, don’t ye! I want the job did in a 
hurry.’’—Vhiladelphia Press. 

Prudent Swain—“If I were to steal 
a kiss, would it scare you so that you 
would scream ?”’ 

Timid Maiden—“I couldn't. Fright 
always makes me dumb.’—Baltimore 
American. 

A professor in the University of 
Lerlin who came over here a year ago 


was much surprised the first time 
when he travelled in a sleeping car to 
be asked by the porter for his berth 


ticket. ‘“‘My birth ticket?” he said, ‘'I 
have my passport, I have my letter of 
credit, and I have even in my trunk 
my certificate of vaccination; but why 
the railroad company should want my 
birth ticket I do not see.” “But,”’ said 
the porter, “I must know whether you 
have upper or lower berth.” “Upper, 
of course,” said the German, “Look at 
my passport; does it not say ‘Well 
and highly born’?’—President Hadley 
in Yale Alumni Weekly. 


A well-known Chicago woman while 
shopping thoughtlessly picked up an 
umbrella belonging to another woman, 
and started to walk off with it. The 
owner stopped her, and the absent- 
minded one, with many apologies, re- 
turned the umbrella. 

This reminded her that a number of 
umbrellas were needed in her family. 
so she bought two for her daughters 
and one for herself. As it was the 
holiday season, she took them with 
her, instend of ordering their delivery. 

As she entered a car, armed with 
the three umbrellas, she observed ex- 
actly opposite her the very woman 
with whom she had had the unfortu- 
nate experience but a short while be- 
fore. 


The second woman stared at the 
three umbrellas very hard. Then, 
with a significant smile, she leaned 
across the aisle and said, in an icy 
tone, “I see you've had a suecessful 
hour.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
IOUSEKEEPER—A position as manag- 
ing housekeeper wanted by a lady of expe- 
rience. References given and _ required. 
Address FE. J. L., Care Woman's Journal. 
THE MISSES ALLEN 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton! West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 


F.. Fisk 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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